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to be communicated to the bishops and clergy of his pro-
vince; taking notice of "the loose and profane principles
which had been openly scattered and propagated among
her subjects: that the consultations of the clergy were
particularly requisite to repress and prevent such daring
attempts, for which her subjects, from all parts of the king-
dom, have shown their just abhorrence. She hopes, the
endeavours of the clergy, in this respect, will not be un-
successful \ and for her part, is ready to give them all fit
encouragement, to proceed in the dispatch of such business
as properly belongs to them; and to grant them powers
requisite to carry on so good a work." In conclusion,
"earnestly recommending to them, to avoid disputes, and
determining to do all that in her lies to compose and ex-
tinguish them.57

It is to be hoped, that this last part of her Majesty's
letter, will be the first she will please to execute; for, it
seems, this very letter created the first dispute.1 The fact
whereof is thus related: The Upper House having formed
an address to the QUEEN, before they received her
Majesty's letter, sent both address and letter together, to
the Lower House, with a message, excusing their not men-
tioning the letter in the address, because this was formed

these daring attempts and to prevent the like for the future. The just
abhorrence that our subjects from all parts of the kingdom have ex-
pressed of such wicked principles and their abettors, give us good
ground to hope that the endeavours of the clergy m this respect will
not be unsuccessful. For onr part we are ready to give them all fitting
encouragement to proceed in the dispatch of such business as properly
belongs to them, and to grant them such powers as shall be thought
requisite," etc. [T. S.]

1 The Queen's letter was intended to put an end to disputes in
Convocation. She expressed her hope that her royal intentions would
not be frustrated "by any unseasonable disputes between the two
Houses of Convocation about unnecessary forms and methods of pro-
ceeding." She earnestly recommended that such disputes might cease.
The bishops prepared an address, but the Lower House insisted "on
the enlarging the fourth paragraph, and upon answering the several
heads of the Queen's letter" (Chamberlen's "History of Queen Anne,"
p. 365, and " Daily Courant," Dec. iQth). The real reason for the
disputes between the two Houses at this time lay in the fact that the
Upper House, owing to Tenison's influence, was largely Low Church
in sympathy, whereas the Lower House, with Atterbury as its leader,
was of the High Church party. [T. S.]